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HALF-TIME IN SCHOOLS. 



Fifty years ago the business of public education in America 
had fallen into what was, to say the least, a very unsystematic 
condition. Its superintendence was left very much to local 
authorities. Where they were on the alert, it was well managed ; 
where they were indifferent, it was behindhand. When ground 
was once lost, it was difficult to regain it. On the other hand, 
when schools were good in any town or neighborhood, there was 
no immediate reason that their success should improve other 
schools. Meanwhile, the reputation of the American system of 
public schools had reached Europe and had interested statesmen 
and students there. Such an American system then was and 
is. It may be briefly defined as the system by which every one 
is educated at the public expense,* and in which no one relig- 
ious communion is permitted to interfere. So striking was its 
success that the European states, in more instances than one, 
sent inspectors to America to study and to report upon it, and 
its success and reasons of enlightened policy led every intelligent 
nation of Europe to take measures for the introduction of a 
general system of public education. What was called the 
Prussian system, and other European plans, with the published 
reports of the European commissioners in America, reacted on 
America. More than this, the great Western States, as they 
grew in wealth, did as they always do. They determined to 
" get the best," and, having white paper to write upon, they were 
able to establish systematic instruction. The older States also 
appointed boards of education and State superintendents, at 

* The education of children at the public cost appears as early as the 
laws of Charondas in Thurii, on the site of the old Sybaris. " He enacted 
that all the sons of the citizens should be instructed in letters, the city pay- 
ing the salaries of the teachers. For he held that the poor, not being able 
to pay their teachers from their own property, would be deprived of the most 
valuable discipline." 
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first with small powers of interference with local boards, but 
with that power which a central office always has, and, of course, 
with the love of system for which, indeed, such offices and such 
officers are created. The indifferent towns were driven up by 
whatever engineering was possible, of statute or ridicule, to the 
standard of success attained by the towns that had done best, and 
in each State it was gradually assumed that what was good for 
one place was good for another. If a certain system of grading 
and of text-books were good for the Twelfth street school in the 
city of New York, did it not follow, of course, that it was good 
for the children of the fisherman at Montauk Point ? If public 
education is a good thing, is it not clear that we cannot have 
too much of public education ? 

There are many well-informed persons, who are yet ignorant 
enough to suppose that the somewhat forced revival that led 
to the " systems" of public education, and to the various super- 
intending boards in this country, was really the beginning of 
our successes in this time. They are quite mistaken. While 
the new systems have doubtless wrought great benefits, these ben- 
efits have been accompanied by some losses — losses which perhaps 
may never be regained. The first of these losses is the loss of 
spontaneity and originality in the teacher. This has been 
admirably satirized in a brilliant serial story called "The 
Evolution of Dodd," recently running in the " Illinois School 
Journal." " The machine," as the writer of that story irrev- 
erently calls it, takes the place of natural methods, adapted by 
each teacher for each child. Indeed, the first effort of "the 
machine " is to employ professional teachers who know how to 
" run with the machine." In old times, every intelligent young 
man or young woman that had an education better than the 
average, was apt to spend a few months or a few years in 
school-keeping. To this hour you may meet people who glow 
with pride as they tell you that they were under the care of 
Daniel "Webster, or Edward Everett, or Harriet Beecher, or 
Lucretia Garfield, in those early days when such people were giv- 
ing the most vigorous years of their young lives to school-keep- 
ing. But no teachers of that stamp are asked for now, in the 
" true system." There are certain methods to be followed, which 
amateur school-masters cannot be expected to understand. At 
best, such teachers as these only prepared their pupils for life. 
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Now, as Jules Simon said so wittily, " We do not prepare our 
pupils for life, but for examinations." 

Another loss, only second to this, was sustained when the 
heresy came in, now nearly universal, which extended the school 
course so that it should cover almost the whole of the year. In 
the beginning it was not so. Fifty years ago it was understood 
that a boy or a girl had many things to learn besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Thus, it was understood that a boy 
must know the use of his hands and his feet. He must know 
what a bushel of wheat was when he saw it, and how a black- 
smith shod a horse. He must know the methods of a town- 
meeting. He must know how to milk, how to plow, how to cradle 
oats, how to drive, how to harness a horse, how to take off a 
wheel, and how to grease an axle. There were ten thousand 
other things that he must know, of no less importance, not one 
of which is ever well taught in school. For a girl, it was under- 
stood that in average life she must know how to make and mend 
her clothes, and her brother's and her father's ; how to knead, 
to bake, to stew, to boil, and to roast ; how to wash, how to iron, 
and how to clear-starch ; how to tear a bandage, and how to put 
one on. There were many regions where she was expected to 
know how to cut up a hog, and salt his members ; how to smoke 
them for hams; how to preserve fruits and vegetables. Most 
of these things are taught and learned in schools, only with the 
greatest difficulty. The fathers and mothers of the older genera- 
tions, therefore, reserved time, away from school, in which the 
children should learn these things. For study in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, they provided three months of " schooling " 
in winter. They also opened the school for a summer term, and 
the pupils then came back to their book-study from exercise and 
experience in other directions. 

But the official Superintendents of Education, naturally 
enough, detest this simple and practical system. In the first 
place, they have their office to magnify. They think the school- 
room is the most important place in the world, as the blacksmith 
thinks his forge is, and the sailor his ship. From the beginning 
of the " Revival " in American school-keeping, there has been an 
effort to break up the healthy old system of a winter school and 
a summer school, and to substitute for it the steady grind of a 
school kept through the year. That is to say, it is to be kept so 
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nearly through the year as to be a permanent institution, with 
permanent teachers, and a permanent registry; and the vacations 
and other holidays are merely unwilling concessions to frail 
human nature, which sometimes revolts from pot-hooks, tram- 
mels, common multiples, and the analysis of sentences, and 
claims some little knowledge of the outward world of life. 

What follows from the new system is the discovery, at the 
end of a generation, that the children educated under the new 
system have no experience with tools and no ability with their 
hands, and but very little knowledge of practical life. As a 
first consequence of such failure of the schools, the average 
parent withdraws his child from the schools at a very early age. 
The State pays largely for the education of its children, and yet 
does not receive what it pays for. It is difficult to obtain statis- 
tics on this vital point ; but it has been said, on high authority, 
that in the schools of the large cities the average boy does not 
go to school after he is twelve and a half years old. A few boys 
go till they are sixteen or seventeen ; but so many leave at 
ten or eleven years that, for the average, school attendance is 
over before the boy is thirteen. "We beg the school superintend- 
ents, from those elaborate papers of registry that are kept so 
painfully, to give us more light upon this point. Something 
near this statement is true, and, because it is true, one has not 
far to go in seeking to account for the steady increase of the 
" hoodlum " class in our large cities. 

Puzzled with the failure of the new system on its practical 
side, the educators who " run with the machine " try to strain it 
to make it take the work that was once gladly done elsewhere. 
To the simple curriculum of the school that taught the three 
Its, this, that, and another thing is almost of necessity added. 
Whenever an accident or calamity calls attention to the lack of 
real education, there is a demand that " the schools " shall take 
something else in hand. Thus, the music fails in churches, and 
"the schools" are set to teach music; the girls cannot mend 
their clothes, and " the schools " must undertake sewing ; a boy 
does not know a handful of wheat when he sees it in his father's 
office, the father makes a row, and "the schools" have object- 
lessons in the knowledge of cereals. We are seriously told, by a 
writer of sense and experience, a woman also, that the schools 
should be so arranged that a girl shall learn how to broil a 
beefsteak there. In the kindergartens most thoroughly provided, 
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the little girls do have model bedsteads and model beds, in which 
they are taught the duties of a chambermaid, and have toy dust- 
pans and dust-brushes, with which they are taught to " dust " a 
room. 

It is true that the best professional teachers manfully resist 
such additions to the school courses. They would gladly keep 
out such innovations, but they cannot help themselves. The 
things are absolute necessities. Beefsteak cannot be talked out 
of society. To their horror, they find that the people, in whose 
hands is the government of this land, compel them to teach 
what, in the old system of half-time, the people were willing to 
teach at home. It needs, of course, no experiment to prove that 
these practical affairs are learned more quickly and better at 
home than at school. Mr. Stanley Hall's curious investigation 
proved that a considerable number of pupils in a good Boston 
school thought that a cow was less than three inches long. Such 
is the result of using a primer in which the picture of a cow is 
as small as the picture of a gimlet. 

If, now, it were only to gain the desirable knowledge of com- 
mon things, most parents who have had experience of both 
systems will decide that the pupil who is at school twenty-four 
weeks in the year, is better off than the pupil who is at school 
forty-six weeks in the year, other things being equal. The loyal 
and intelligent father submits to the convenience of the great 
body of the people. But if he had his own way, he would say 
that the boy or girl who has the book- work by itself and the out- 
door work by itself, is better off than the boy who has to do his 
outdoor work indoors. Indeed, so far as judging institutions 
by their fruits is a rule, the half-time system makes quite as good 
a show as the full-time system. The remark is constantly made 
that " country -bred boys," by which is meant boys bred on the 
half-time school system, " go ahead " of " academy boys." It is 
certainly suggestive. The system under which Daniel Webster 
was trained, or Jonathan Edwards, will not fear to be tested, if 
the test is to be a show of men produced by it. 

And, so far as the attempt to give a knowledge of things or 
of processes of handiwork is made at school, it is clear enough that 
it cannot really succeed. As matter of the theory of education, 
indeed, the schools are wholly transformed by the introduction 
of the extra studies required in the full-time system. They are 
injured in the same degree on all the sides of intellectual effort. 
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In these changes the fundamental idea of a good school is for- 
gotten. Children are really sent to school, not to learn facts, 
but to learn how to learn them. But in the modern system 
the teacher is compelled to pour in avalanche after avalanche 
of facts, though he know that they destroy, in their progress, 
the careful roadways that he has been building. A pathetic 
instance is in the introduction of " English literature " into the 
school curriculum. Nothing is sadder than to see a boy strug- 
gling with " Ivanhoe " or " Henry the Fifth," as a school task.* 
Of course he should read them in the spontaneous joy of home- 
life. He would read them so, if you permitted him to have any 
home-life or any spontaneous joy. Failing this, because you know 
he will be disgraced if he do not know the difference between 
John Falstaff and John Knox, you make two school exercises in 
which you teach him that John Knox died in 1572, while the 
character whom Falstaff represents was roasted to death in 1417. 
If by good luck your boy remembers the word " Falstaff," or the 
word " Knox," your school will not be disgraced when the day 
of examination comes. But it is certain that he will not remem- 
ber either word a year after. The teachers of the public schools 
would gladly keep out of them all these extra studies. But in 
their agonized pleas that they may not be expected to teach hem- 
stitch, cookery, gymnastics, and " Ivanhce," they must remember 
that the boys and girls must attend to such things, and must 
have some time for them. I do not care to dwell on the injury 
they inflict on the school as a place for intellectual discipline. 

A more serious danger of the full-time system is moral. By 
taking boys and girls out from the working force of the world, 
as it does, it gives them to understand that they are the only 
creatures of God that have nothing to do for the world in which 
they live. The community is taxed, the hours of home and its 
occupations are regulated, so that the public schools may be 
carried on. Everything yields to the mechanism of these 
schools. Their apparent purpose is that the children shall be 
more learned. Any child who could analyze the system intelli- 
gently would conclude that the children are the most important 
persons in the world, that they are born in the purple, and are 
to be kept in the purple, and that, like the princes in Plato's 
* One or two English novels or plays are now among the "requisites" for 
examination at the best colleges, as the .<Eneid or Aleestis might be in Latin, 
or Greek. 
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Republics, they are never to put their own hands to useful work 
in the common weal. Now, this conclusion is false from end to 
end. In truth, the child is, from the beginning, a dependent 
part of the organism that we call mankind. Or, to state it back- 
ward, " the human race is the individual, of which men and 
women are the separate members." This is the phrase of Fichte, 
which he borrows from Paul, who took his figure from Menenius 
Agrippa, or, more probably, from his own fellow-countryman, 
.<33sop. Selfish men try to forget this ; that is bad enough. It is 
much worse to arrange your school system so as to divorce the 
children from that intimate relationship with their kind, in 
which they also do their part of the common work. In the good 
old life of the country, where the half-time system makes such a 
thing possible, boy and girl are parts of the great organism. 
The boy who drives the cow to the pasture or rides the horse to 
plow, the girl who opens the gate that the cows may come in, or 
carries out food to the chickens, are in the common life ; they 
give and take, they lend and borrow, they help and are helped. 
But the average child, in the machine life of our full-time public- 
school system, has no chance to render any service. He con- 
stantly receives, and never gives. He does not even wash his own 
slate, far less does he wash that belonging to any one else ; he 
cannot go on an errand ; the hours of meals at home must be 
subordinated to the school requisitions ; he gradually ceases to 
think that he is a person to be called upon for service ; he is 
almost annoyed if it is suggested that he is a part of the working 
force. All this is very bad for him morally. 

The superintendents, supervisors, and other official people 
who have somewhat scornfully turned over these pages thus far, 
will consider that they make a very great concession if they 
admit that, for the present, in some thinly-settled rural districts 
of great poverty, the old half-time system may be endured a 
little longer. They all look forward to a blessed millennium 
when a stiff State grant, or a large school fund, may blot such 
embryotic work out of existence and arrange all the schools on 
the full-time system. I propose exactly the other change. True, 
I propose that the school-masters and school-mistresses shall be 
engaged for a year's service, paid for it, and indulged with 
such vacations as fall to doctors, lawyers, ministers, and other 
educated people. But I propose that each of the children shall 
go to school just half the time that the teachers spend there. 
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This plan is carried out in many of the English factory towns, 
where " half-time," means that half the pupils go to school in 
the morning, and work in mills in the afternoon ; while in the 
afternoon the school receives the other half, who have been at 
work in the morning. It is well known, and is an interesting 
fact, that these children advance in their school studies as fast 
and as far as those who are kept in school all the time. But I 
do not believe that this system of half-time can be compared, for 
practical efficiency, with the old national system of this country — 
the system of a winter-school and a summer-school. "Without dis- 
cussing detail, I will give the outlines of the plan I suggest as 
the system that would work best for all the public schools of New 
England. I speak of those schools because there I am at home. 
I believe the general plan, with proper modifications, will meet 
the objections oftenest felt in the public-school systems of all 
parts of the country. 

I propose that in every school district where there are as many 
as sixty pupils, they shall be divided into two brigades. The 
brigades might be divided by lot, with liberty of exchange from 
one to the other, where convenience required. Let the school 
year begin with the first Monday in September. I would send 
brigade A to school fifteen weeks, from the first Monday in 
September to the third Monday in December. They would then 
remain at home ; the parents should do with them what they 
choose, which is more than any parent does with his children 
now. The second brigade, or brigade B, would then take their 
long term of fifteen weeks, which would bring us to the second 
Monday in April. We have sixteen more school weeks before 
the third Monday in July. Each brigade would have eight of 
these weeks at school, and eight at home. On the third Monday 
in July the school-masters and the school-mistresses would take 
their vacation, which would last until the first Monday in 
September. 

It is a pathetic comment on the present artificial system, 
that the first criticism made on that which I propose would be: 
" What in the world should we do with the children if we had 
them seven months at home in every year?" People have, in 
fact, drilled themselves to think that God did not mean that they 
should take care of their own children, but that they should 
intrust such care to other people. They would soon learn to do 
what the farmer, or blacksmith, or minister does in the country 
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town where the natural system still holds ; they would make 
the children of use. The boy or girl would again be a part of 
the Kosmos. If he had time to study or read, he would do so 
under that good master, himself, if he had no other. He would 
learn the value of time, the necessity of punctuality, the need of 
subordination ; he would acquire modesty and self-control, 
order and method, quite as well as he does at school. He would 
have a much better chance for physical exercise and training in 
the industrial arts than he has now. His chance for health, eye- 
sight, and a well-balanced constitution would be much better 
than it is now. 

I will venture to illustrate the work of the system in a large 
city by a passage from the journal of my friend Colonel Ingham, 
when, in Garibaldi's time, he discovered again and visited the 
city of Sybaris. He found the laws of Charondas still in force 
there. 

" Tuesday, 5th. — Pine again. I have been with the boys a good deal to- 
day. They took me to two of the gymnasiums, to one of the swimming 
schools, to the market for their nomos, and afterward to an up-town market, 
to the picture gallery and museum of another nomos, which they thought was 
finer than theirs, and to their own sculpture gallery. As we walked, I asked 
one of them if I were not keeping him from school. 

" ' No,' said he, 'this is my off-term.' 

"'Pray, what is that?' 

" ' Don't you know? We only go to school three months in winter and 
three in summer; I thought you did so in America; I know Mr. "Webster did; 
I read it in his life.' 

" I was on the point of saying that we knew now how to train more 
powerful men than Mr. Webster, but the words stuck in my throat, and the 
boy rattled on : 

" ' The teachers have to be there all the time, except when they go into 
retreat. They take turns about retreat. But we are in two choroi. I am 
choros-boy now, James is anti-choros. Choros have school in January, 
February, March, July, August, September. Next year I shall be anti- 
choros.' 

" ' Which do you like best, off-term or school ?' said I. 

" ' O, both is as good as one. When either begins we like it. We get 
rather siek of either before the three months are over.' 

" ' What do you do in your off -terms ? ' said I, ' go fishing ? ' 

"'No, of course not,' said he, 'except Strep, and Hipp, and Chal, and 
those boys, because their fathers are fishermen. No ! We have to be in our 
fathers' offices, we big boys ; the little fellows, they let them stay at home. 
If I were here without you now, that truant officer we passed just now would 
have had me at home by this time. Well, you see they think we learn about 
business, and I guess we do ; I know I do,' said he, ' and sometimes I think I 
should like to be a proxenus when I am grown up, but I do not know.' 
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"I asked George about this, this evening. He said the hoy was pretty 
nearly right about it. They had come round to the determination that the 
employment of children, merely because their wages were lower than men's, 
was very dangerous economy. The chances were, that the children were 
overworked, and that their constitutions were fatally impaired. ' "We do not 
want any Manchester trained children here.' Then they had found that 
steady brain-work on girls at the growing age was pretty nearly slow murder 
in the long run. They did not let girls go to school with any persistency 
after they were twelve or fourteen. After they were twenty they might 
study what they choose. 

" 'We let no child go to school more than half the time ; nor even with 
the strongest more than four hours a day.' " 

I am quite sure that sensible fathers and mothers who have 
the pleasure and profit of having sensible children, will find it 
easy to occupy off-time in ways profitable to the children, which 
will at once justify the system to those who are in doubt. Let 
me suggest to any father or mother who looks forward sadly to 
the next century, wishing that he or she lived in that happy era 
when the school " machine" of to-day will be " smashed" as thor- 
oughly as chivalry is now, that the plan I propose can be easily 
carried out now, for the benefit of families, even if supervisors 
and committees are not yet converted. If a dozen fathers living 
near one another determine to take their boys from school for 
fifteen weeks, and to present them at the school again when these 
fifteen weeks are over, any intelligent master will adapt the 
regime of that school to what he will call " the experiment." 
Things will go on as if these twelve boys had had whooping- 
cough, only the boys will not whoop. And there will be a chance 
to let these boys attend at the office or the store ; to learn how to 
go on an errand, how to cash a check, or how to tie up a parcel ; a 
chance to read Scott or Shakspere ; a chance to learn to sing, to 
dance, to swim, or to fence ; a chance for the gymnasium. The 
fifteen weeks will soon be gone, and when the next school term 
comes, the boy will go to it with an appetite that the jaded school- 
boy of the full-term system has, in most instances, quite for- 
gotten. To school committees, and to the finance committees who 
stand behind school committees, it is fair to suggest what they 
must not think a corrupt proposal, even in critical days. The 
system of half-time, while it will probably teach all that the sys- 
tem of full-time teaches, will cost the tax-payer only half as 
much money. 

E. E. Hale. 



